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low." A reddish brown book was handed him, on
the cover of which were lines of bright scarlet, and
he was asked to tell the colors as he saw them.
He thought the book was a dark yellow, and the
scarlet lines stood out to him as bright yellow. Dr.
Jeffries, an authority in color-blindness, says that
Mr. "Whittier was a typical specimen of the infirm-
ity, and further, that the little woodcut portrait
of him, published in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s
book catalogue, is the best picture he has ever seen
of the characteristic look of the color-blind.

After he had passed middle life, his right^ ear
lost its sensitiveness, and he became partially
deaf. A severe cold would occasionally make it
difficult for him to understand what was said by
voices which were not familiar to him. But a
familiar voice did not need to be much raised
above its natural pitch in conversation. ^ This
dullness of hearing was not considered ^by him an
unmixed evil, as in many ways it shielded him
from annoyance. Sometimes his deafness afforded
excuse for misunderstanding, or not replying to
questions which he did not care to answer. Even
when he had comparatively good hearing, he was
not a good listener to a prolonged address. This
antipathy to long readings is graphically set forth
in his poem "The Demon of the Study." He
once said that he did not care to listen to a dis-
course from any one but St. Paul; and after one
hour of even his preaching he should want an op-
portunity to leave.

Mr. Whittier's laugh was peculiar.    He uttered
no  sound, but his face and gestures showed his